CHAPTER V
THE INDIAN STATES

IN speaking of India most people commonly refer only to British
India, the territory direcdy under British rule. But actually
Indian India, the territory still governed in the present as in the
past by Indian Princes, occupies almost half (seven-sixteenths) of
the whole country. The two biggest of the Indian States, Hydera-
bad and Kashmir, are each almost as large as Great Britain, while
the smallest occupy no more than a few square miles. More than
half of the whole territory of the States belongs to the twenty-four
krgest and, although the total number is 562, over three hundred
of these (327) are States only in name and their chieftains have
very limited powers. It is proposed to merge many of these small
units in larger neighbouring States, and steps in this direction
were taken in April 1943 in respect of the very small States in
Western India, but legal difficulties have to be overcome.

The origin of the States is bound up with the history of India.
Some of them have been independent or semi-independent
princedoms for at least a thousand years, others broke away from
the decaying Mogul empire, others again were set up by alliance
or arrangement with the British. All of them have separate
treaties or recognised relations with the British Crown, which
Queen Victoria pledged herself to uphold in her famous Pro-
clamation of 1858, and which have been reaffirmed by the British
Government on behalf of the Crown several times since. By these
treaties the rulers of all the more important State have sovereign
and autocratic powers within their own borders; but the Crown
as die Paramount Power is responsible for their defence, and for
all their external affairs both with foreign countries and with
other States. Their subjects when travelling abroad are treated as
*Britisli pix>fcected pmons*. Tine Viceroy appoints Residents or
Political Agents to die States, and deals with their relations with